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Ptalt-hotep, the Radical of Ancient Egypt. 


The ‘* oldest manuscript in the world,” or at least the one to which the 
undisputed treasure of such a title thus far belongs, is preserved among the 
possessions of the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. It is written on papyrus, 
its surface exhibiting the friction of thousands of years against the world 
around it, its hieratic text of the usual cramped and more or less square- 
elbowed variety, and its general appearance of such a crusty and crabbed 


nature, as would give one no idea of the mine of golden thoughts and pre- 
cious information which is wrapped up in it. Little did Ptah-hotep, the 
author of these curious old precepts imagine, when he put them on papyrus 
so long, long ago, that they would be as earnestly studied and as highly 
valued by men of an unborn nation far away towards the setting sun, as they 
ever were by any pious and well-educated Egyptian. 

The manuscript, as we have it, dates only from the XIIth Dynasty, but is 
a copy of an older original which was written in the Vth Dynasty. If we 
adopt Brugsch’s chronology the approximate date which may be assigned to 
the composition of the work will be 3366 B. C. The author expressly states 
that the book was written during the reign of King Assa, who was one of 
the later monarchs of this Dynasty. 

Ptah-hotep, if we may believe his own statements, was a most fortunate 
individual. At the very outset, put in the preface, so that if we do not finish 
the perusal of his work, we'shal] at least see this, he calls himself the ‘‘ noble 
lord, the divine father, beloved of God, the son of the king, the first-born of 
his race.’’ Lest this should not sufficiently impress his readers he ends with 
these words: ‘It (obedience) has caused me on earth to obtain 110 years 
of life, with the gift of the favor of the king among the first.” These words, 
however, must not be taken literally. The old Egyptian sometimes, quite 
often, allowed his adulation to run away with him. As some bestow so 
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generously, and, alas, so promiscuously, the titles of professor and colonel at 
the present time, so grandiloquent terms were then the common legal-tender 
of politeness. All these high-sounding names probably mean nothing more 
than ‘‘ prince of the king’s family,” the rather disappointing remnant of this 
punctured pomposity. That Ptah-hotep was high in the king’s confidence 
is, however, certain. He calls himself a *‘ prefect” and the duties of that 
office are sufficiently clearly defined from other and later sources. He ad- 
ministered justice, heard petitions, upheld the civil rights over a large terri- 
tory, and was responsible for the storing up and safe keeping of great quan- 
tities of corn, wine and other provisions. To thi$ end he had a strongly 
built and carefully guarded storehouse, to which his seal alone gave entrance 
and over which his vigilance was never relaxed. Throughout the book 
which he wrote allusions to his position and the proper performance of its 
duties are constantly appearing. Thus he impresses ypon those who guard 
the /arit or storehouse, the necessity of unwearied activity to maintain it 
inviolate. They must stand or sit at their post, must keep an eye upon 
everyone who approaches and learn his business at once. From this the 
importance of his position is manifest and also the conditions under which 
his work was carried out. 

Ptah-hotep’s book is of a curiously conglomerated character. It is a 
source of a constant crescendo of surprises to the reader. Its contents are of 
a moral nature; it is simply a collection of precepts or apothegms made up 
as a guide book, a sort of vade mecum, for every Egyptian who desired to 
live a life successful among men and acceptable to the gods. As we pass 
from chapter to chapter, following this old-time worthy as he discusses, now 
the education of children, now the duties of the rich, again moralizing on 
the effect of activity in one’s life, then laying down the law on table man- 
ners, we are struck with amazement at the wealth of information which the 
side-lights from Ptah-hotep’s maxims reveal as to the nature of many phases 
of ancient Egyptian life. 

Before giving individual mention to some of the more important state- 
ments made, it may be said that Ptah-hotep’s work, old as it is, and upon 
the basis of the most radical chronology it must be four thousand years old, 
is, if we may believe the author, to a large extent a compilation of truths 
which had been current long before his time, of customs which had been 
followed by those who were ancients to him. These sayings of his prove 
this: ‘‘ Who will cause me to have authority to speak that I may declare to 
him the words of those who have heard the counsels of former days? In- 
struct him in the sayings of former days. Let none innovate upon the pre- 
cepts of his father; let the same form his lessons to his children. Take not 
away a word, nor add one. Put not one thing in place of another, but teach 
according to the words of the wise.” In order to maintain this precious 
wisdom unweakened for succeeding generations Ptah-hotep arranged the 
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precepts in rythmicalZform and says in conclusion, ‘*all their words will 
now be carried unaltered over the earth eternally.” In considering then the 
information derived from this papyrus, it must be remembered that it is all 
true, not only of the time when it was written, but of we know not how long 
an antecedent period. 

Among the subjects treated of, one of the most interesting is the position 
of the wife in the home. Ptah-hotep’s words show that in the earliest eras 
of Egyptian history woman had an exalted station and was regarded with 
such respect as was shown in almost no other ancient nation. Here is what 
he says; ‘‘If thou art wise, look after thy house: love thy wife without 
alloy. Fill her stomach, clothe her back, these are the cares to be bestowed 
on her person. Caress her, be attentive to her wishes during her life; such 
kindness does honor to its possessor. If thou takest a wife, let her be more 
contented than any of her fellow citizens. Do not repel her; grant that 
which pleases her; when contented she appreciates thy words.” Must we 
not conclude with Ebers from such a liberality and high standard that an- 
cient peoples, or at least some of them, did feel the pure sentiment of roman- 
tic love? Khonshotpu, a sage of a later period, speaks in the same strain 
to hisson. He says: ‘*It is God himself who gave thy mother to thee. 
From the beginning she has borne a heavy burden with thee, in which I 
have been unable to help her. During three years she nursed thee and as 
thy size increased her heart never once allowed her to say: * Why should I 
do this?’ She went with thee to school every day. Now that thou hast 
grown up and hast a wife and house in thy turn, remember always thine 
helpless infancy and the care which thy mother bestowed upon thee.” 

We are too apt to think of all ancient nations except the Greeks and Ro- 
mans as more or less barbarians, to consider them rude, unpolished, unac- 
quainted with the amenities of refinement. Ptah-hotep holds up to us the 
Egyptian as he was, a man as we are men, attentive to the cares of others, 
endowed with a good share of the gentleness which refinement brings, and 
possessing a charity and liberality which we have not very greatly improved 
upon in essence in all the intervening centuries. Some of his sayings startle 
us, they are so modern. Here they are: 

Be not of an irritable temper to thy neighbors; better is a compliment to 
that which displeases than rudeness. 

Repeat no extravagance of language; do not listen.to it; it is a thing 
which has escaped from a hasty mouth. If it is repeated, look without 
hearing it towards the earth; say nothing in regard to it. 

If thou art a leader of peace, listen to the discourse of the petitioner. Say 
not to him: ‘‘ Thou hast already told this.” Indulgence will help him to 
accomplish his object. As for being abrupt with him because he describes 


what passed when the injury was done, instead of complaining of the injury 
itself, let it not be. 
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If thou art among the persons seated at meat in the house of a greater man 
than thyself, take that which he gives, bowing to the ground. Regard that 
which is placed before thee, but point not at it; regard it not frequently: he 
is a blameworthy person who departs from this rule. 

If thou aimest at polished manners, ca// not him whom thou accostest. Con- 
verse with him in such a way as not to annoy him, Enter on a discussion 
with him only after he has had time to familiarize himself with the subject 
of the conversation. If he lets his ignorance display itself and gives thee an 
opportunity to disgrace him, treat him with courtesy rather. Do not drive 
him into a corner nor worry him. 

Disturb not a great man. Weaken not the attention of him who is occupied. 

Is there not a surprising breadth of politeness and thoughtfulness in these 
five-thousand-year-old rules of etiquette ? 

Ptah-hotep speaks of a great many subjects. He urges parents to bring 
up their children to be obedient, to reverence their father, and to conform 
their conduct to God’s rules. He speaks of the duties which a great man 
owes to those below him. He declares the need of self-control in all one’s 
doings, and impresses the necessity of openness and frankness in one’s words. 
He says: 

Deal with the ignorant as with the learned, for the gates of knowledge 
should never be closed, no man having perfection in any one line. 

He who departs from truth to be agreeable is detestable. 

Treat thy dependents well; it is the duty of those whom God has favored. 

The gentle man overcomes all obstacles. 

Know those who are faithful to thee when thou art in low estate. 

In these precepts we see that same fundamental wisdom which is found in 
the apothegms of all nations, but Ptah-Hotep is distinguished from other 
sages to some extent by the practical character of his philosophy. There is 
nothing profound about it. It is the simple reasoning of one who puts all 
duties upon the basis of obedience to God. It is the every-day philosophy 
of ordinary people, dealing with domestic occupations and the commonplace 
intercourse of men, and as a compilation shows us clearly the artless nature 
of the ancient Egyptian. 

Ptah-Hotep was a radical in that he lends emphasis throughout his entire 
work to the idea of a monotheistic belief. You are to do this because God 
desires it, you must not do the other because it is contrary to the divine will. 
Everywhere.this notion is apparent of one divinity whose sanction man must 
have in all his acts. We must conclude then that though the religious be- 
lief of the masses of the common people was saturated with polytheistic 
ideas, instilled and maintained and plastered over with formalism by the 
priests, there were some bold, outspoken spirits who refused to be thus tram- 
meled, but in their search for truth reached the fountain head of monotheism. 

With many Biblical sayings there is a close parallel in Ptah-hotep’s max- 
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ims, but only such a parallel as is found in the precepts and proverbs of 
many nations. Thus we read: 

‘¢Train up a child in the way he should go; and when he is old, he will 
not depart from it.—Prov. xxii.: 6. Ptah-hotep says: ‘* An obedient son is 
like a follower of Horus; he is happy after being obedient. He gives the 
same lesson to his children.” Again: 

Rejoice not when thine enemy falleth, and let not thy heart be glad when 
he stumbleth.—Prov. xviv.: 17. 

Be not angry with a disputant when he is wrong; he fights against him- 
self. Amuse thyself not with the spectacle; it is despicable so to do.— 
Ptah-hotep. 

He becometh poor that dealeth with a slack hand but the hand of the 
diligent maketh rich.—Prov. x.: 4. 

Activity bringeth riches but riches endure not when it slackens.—Ptah- 
hotep. 

A soft answer turneth away wrath: but grevious words stir up anger.— 
Prov. xv.: I. 

Thou hast the advantage over an adversary if thou — silence while 
he is uttering evil words.—Ptah- -hotep. Lee 

The thought which strikes one in reading Ptah-hotep and comparing him 
with the Jewish proverbs is that he is groping after the light which is clear 
and bright in the Biblical statements. The idea is there but it is not crys- 
tallized; the thought is apparent but the imagery, the power of the imagina- 
tion in the setting, is lacking. It is the material striving for a spiritual 
power which it cannot find. It seems clear that Moses owed practically 
nothing to Egyptian literature in the composition of the Pentateuch, as far 
as their system of morals is concerned, for in the true sense they had none, 
so far as we know, no organic body of truth to which we — apply the 
term moral philosophy. 

“These are a few of the interesting features of these precepts, which are 
well worthy of study to-day, for they are ripples on the stream of the true 
wisdom of the ages and are as true now as they were when Ptah-hotep col- 
lected them. '  Hrram H. Bice. 


The first Heft of Vol. XIV. of the Journal of the German Palestine Society 
has some excellent maps. Herr Schick has a splendid historical map of the 
various walls of Jerusalem. Herr Réhricht contributes the first installment 
of maps and plans for the knowledge of Palestine, from the seventh to the 
sixteenth centuries. These are taken from the literary remains of Count 
Paul Riant, who, by photographic and other methods, had them reproduced 
from old and rare prints and from manuscripts. The large map with this 
first article is a map of Palestine from 1300 O. D., taken from the Royal 
Archives of Florence. 
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Steininschrift und Bibelwort.* 


The ‘Stone Scripture and Bible Word” must take its place among the 
most fascinating and most valuable of the hundred or more books on Egypt- 
ology of which Brugsch Pasha is the honored author. 

For fifteen years the volume of Abbé Victor Ancessi on ‘* Les Vetements 
du grand Pretre” has filled a unique place in Egyptian literature. It is now 
superseded by a work which takes a much broader and more independent 
view of the whole field, not only examining the minutiz of priestly ritual, 
but every connection between the Egyptians and Hebrews, historical, social, 
ecclesiastical and religious. 

The table of contents will fairly exhibit the scope of the work : 

I. The most Primitive Genesis’ History: 1. The Creation of the 
World; 2. The Creation of Man; 3. The Serpent and Tree of Life; 
4. The Fig-leaf and Animal Skin; 5. Sinful Humanity and their destruc- 
tion; 6. The Race Tablets. 

II. The Genesis Narrative: 1. Joseph in Egypt. 

III. The Land of Servitude: 1. The Land Goshen; 2. The Semites 
in Egypt; 3. Time Tablet to the History of Moses; 4. Ramses II., the 
Pharaoh of the Oppression. 

IV. Sinai. 

V. Servitude and the Rescuer: 1. The Building of Pithom and 


Ramses; 2. Moses the Liberator and Leader of his people; 3. The 
Exodus. 


VI. The Priesthood and the Law: 1. The High Priest; 2. The 

Common Law; 3. The Law of the Priests. 
_ VII. Symbolism of the Sacred Things: 1. The Temple; 2. The 
Symbolism of Names; 3. The Symbolism of Number; 4. The Symbol- 
ism of Color. 

. VUI. Fortune-telling and the like. . 

Only one who, like Herr Brugsch, is perfectly acquainted with the various 
eras of Egyptian history and with the various phases of Egyptian thought 
could attempt the treatment of so many novel and wide-reaching themes 
without impr udence. Iti is, however, just like this ‘* Nestor of Egyptological 
Science” to attempt what to others would be the impossible, and to succeed 
in its accomplishment. Although in some sections the usual dialectical in- 
consistency of this writer is manifest, and although in all the sections there 
may be detected the influence of his theological environment, and although 
it would be a great mistake for anyone to suppose that all the analogies and 
similarities of ritual and law and history suggested here, were actually due to 
a borrowing on the part of the Hebrews from the Egyptians; yet I think 
that anost scholars will rise from the careful perusal of this book with the 





*Von Heinrich Brugsch. Berlin: 1891. 
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conviction thoroughly fixed in their mind that there is an Egypticity in the 
Pentateuch which ought to attract more attention than it has lately done 
from those theologians who have attempted from various considerations, 
chiefly internal, to fix the date of its composition. That such a multitude ot 
incidental allusions to ancient Egyptian customs should be found imbeded 
in every stratum of the so-called Mosaic history and ritual, would appear 
the best possible proof that such history and ritual were the product of an 
age when Thebes and Tanis, not Babylon and Nineveh, were controlling the 
destinies of the Hebrew people. 

It would be useless to attempt to take up this work section by section and 
give an epitome of the discussion. The volume is packed with novelties. 
While much is repeated here which has been given elsewhere, yet very many 
important texts are translated for the first time while the important bearings 
of other texts is for the first time made evident. 

The story of the creation of the world and of man according to Egyptian 
traditions, comes to us with peculiar interest because of the recent discovery 
of Assyrian tablets treating the same theme. 

‘In the beginning there was neither heaven nor earth and darkness 
reigned over all. A damp, primitive substance occupied the place of the 
later created world whose beginnings lay moveless in its lap. The Divine 
Spirit slumbered in the primitive substance. The consciousness of his lone- 
liness filled him and the wish of his heart manifested itself through the Word. 
The light first arose from the primitive substance and the world creation 
began with the first sunrise. A pair of twins which the hidden world-creator 
had made out of himself—a male and female child—planted the Stem-tree of 
the great and small gods which portray in a Ninehood the members and 
moving powers of the future Cosmos.” 

Various theories prevailed among the Egyptian theologians as to the ogigin 
of man, some saying that man was formed from clay on the potter’s wheel 
by his creator while others thought he sprang originally from the tears of 
the god. 

Chnum—the World-Creator — is called in the texts ‘* Former of the stars, 
originator of the gods, the alone and only Being, unborn, unsearchable, 
before whom no other was; for he is the Father of those whom he created. 
He formed the gods, modelled the goddesses and allowed to come into exist- 
ence man and woman, birds, fish, animals both wild and tame, and every- 
thing that crawls. He hung up the heavens, made the earth firm, allowed 
the waters to come into existence and created all things.” 

Very much that is unsatisfactory and seemingly not essential to the discus- 
sion is found in some sections; while in ‘* Joseph in Egypt” the same argu- 
ment is attempted and in almost the same phraseology as in his ‘** Sieben 
Jahre der Hungersnoth” which was reviewed in a late Biptia. Notwith- 
standing this criticism, the parts devoted to ‘*The Land of Servitude,”’ 
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‘* Sinai,” and ‘* The Rescuer,” are worth many times the cost of the book. 
It is instructive to note that Dr. Brugsch entirely retracts his former theory 
of the Exodus which created such a stir a few years ago because of his sup- 
posed proof that the Children of Israel had not after all crossed any part of 
the ** Red Sea” in their flight from Pharaoh, but had escaped through cer- 
tain shallows which in later times had become identified in popular thought 
with the Red Sea. Our author in this volume accepts unhesitatingly the 
identification of Pi-thom established by M. Naville and acknowledges that at 
the date of the Exodus Pithom lay upon the Red Sea and that therefore it 
was the Red Sea and no other which the Israelites crossed. 

He has only pity for anyone who can doubt the historicity of the Exodus 
or the great personalty of Moses, the Hebrew Leader. 

Besides various other indications in the Bible account of particularly inti- 
mate acquaintanceship on the part of the Hebrews with the Egyptian Gods 
of Goshen Dr. Brugsch calls attention to the fact that at Pithom a silver calf 
was dedicated annually to the God of the land—‘* The Living One,” ‘ the 
God of the Foreign Folk.” 

Says the inscription ‘‘ Let it be given in the form of a calf to his father 
Tum every year in the weight of 600 pounds silver.” This as our author 
truly says ‘‘ compares with the golden calf of the Hebrews as one egg to 
another.” 

We cannot continue to grasp in this scattering way a pearl here and there 
out of this treasure-trove. The chapter on Symbolism alone would make 
the reputation for life of an unknown author. He closes his book with these 
beautiful words concerning ‘‘ The Light” as the ancient Egyptian philoso- 
phers viewed it. It is needless to add that a proper appreciation of the truth 
of his words here, would shake to fragments that elaborate theory of some 
modérn scholars which holds so confidently that the primitive races must 
have held very crude and material notions concerning the sun and sky and 
all things ethereal. 

Light is to the ancient Egyptian the visible representative of the Divine 
Wisdom — the ‘* Eye of God which looks down upon his children in eternal 
clearness and truth,” * * * in order to preserve ‘‘the Divine heirloom 
in purity and truth, and through prayers and sacrifices and active love to 
give to the Light what belongs to the Light-” 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


CAMDEN M. CosBErRN. 


We are very glad to learn that Hon. Geo. Wm. Curtis, LL.D., has been 
appointed Honorary Vice-President of the Egypt Exploration Fund, in place 
of the late James Russell Lowell. Hon. Edward G. Mason has also been 
appointed one of the Vice-Presidents for the United States. We have now 
three Vice-Presidents and forty-two Local Secretaries, and it is expected 
that this coming year the subscriptions to the Fund will be largely increased. 
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The Oldest Fairy Tale. III. 


PAPYRUS D’ORBINEY. 


Transliteration. BAM, ee mm A Gp RA /\ 22 \ 4 = =* 


her zed nef 4 shemt 


22 4 un pa makherat maaan i a 
em tuk annek pa enti BEG , age ALANS oi TA 
a “aN O_o 


em abek [em] duit khaa 


taia reshau her matent /\ aS ae artes Oe, 


un 4n pa azedu sherau 


na her 23 4q er, paif BA* p oe YS! 33 Se Ac: 
trae tr tm oko NO io SO AS 


hunnu 4 4u débef er 4za 


pertu gennu 4auf her jon Ee, Ul; jer! oI le QVe 


atepef 24 em At beti Sa SS A. w% 4 
a piss \ een ba ‘a 


auf her per kheri sen 


un 4a[njes se[t | zed nef 24 , 
[4kh] shau enti her 


rementi(ek un Anef] ae S co, Sa AP ee a; Jo} pu 


yore @ @ Se hn \ 
as Whbb wae <> A ooo! 


zed nes set beti 25 he- C mm @ l~—Sip @ oon 
———— Wand (=. A | 


tep emet at letep 


sen dem dia Pre anne Horn 38 Fri it man tit 
TRANSLATION; 


said to him: **Oh! go (yourself)! 22 Open the bin and take as much as 
you want!* (I am afraid) lest my tresses” fall to the ground.” Zhen the 
young man” 28 entered the stablet and took one large measure”, putting as 
much seed in it as he wanted{ and Ibading himself down 24 with barley* 
and spelt“. He came back with it, when she asked’ him: ‘* How much have 
you on yourarm?’§ He answered her: ‘‘ Of spelt (I have) 25 three bush- 
els and of barley two, making in all five 


*Lit.: ‘‘do you take for yourself that which is in your heart.’ 
it.: ‘his stable.” 
it.: ‘was his heart in carrying off seed much.” 
it.: ‘what is the amount which is on your arm." 
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mi. > =D NAA 
Portiigate ilgili te ae 2 
Bt ta Wo mo —_—— =| Transliteration. 
nw _= rece ON AWWW r * owe & § (hetep]u enti her rem- 
a aa = a \ entek 4 nef her ced 


nes 26 | aS nes set un anes set her 


zedtu em duf] em zed 


Pe nt a Oa fr ae un pehuti 26 [4] amek 


kher tua her pteré. na- 
om oS 
[KN] a =f Q x © in ik thenuru fem] ment 


is pest Soa a8 = l 2 au ab set rekhef em 
Pat @ 


aww T+ — | > SS _ rekhes [set] en [thenu- 


,27 [FI Ie foe Je i. on ruf] un anes set her 


27 [ahj& au set meh 


we Sal We [ [= Oxi amef au set zed nef 


maai arinu nen [un]- 


E YF FAI ® SAS WATS net setertu khu nek 


pa{i n&] ka 4r[ijé 28 


(a 28 ‘ease be § Jed f= [nek] sen [en] hebesu 


re) | = 8 a, MeN mente 


aberau ger [khep]er{u 


2.1168) (DIM $e ePR t 


TRANSLATION. 


bushels, which I have on my* arm.” That was all he said. Zhen she re- 
plied:¢ ‘You are indeed 26 very strong. Even I®* have already been 
admiring your strength every day.” Then she became desirous of him, for 
she knew his strength.§ Zhen she 2'7 arose, being completely enamored of 
him, and said to him: ‘* Come, let us enjoy an hour of intercourse, and I 
shall do (many) favors for you§ and shafl surely make 28 you two beautiful 
garments.” Zhen the young man became like a southern panther 





*According to the text: ‘‘ your arm.’ A. mistake of the scribe. 
tLit.: «Phen she was in answering hien saying.’ 

tLit.: “the strength 2G is great in you. 

@Lit.: ‘‘ was her heart knowing him, for knew she of his strength.” 
qLit.: “favor (shall be) for you (for) what (you do) to me.” 
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Transliteration. hte = oP | 2 BaP <ON Uh III. 


wit to cas WL Tice Cl aly 


se(t] nef au set sendu wn © ! l 4@© =| 2 — 


= i _  <— 3% 
er aqer ager un anef 


her [2 ]edtu em dus Hi P= / KR § emf ° \ 
| —+— | a = \— oe @ 


set em zed kher mak 


tut 30 em dua em se- 30 KEK le = 4.0 4 


kheru en mert kher 


pat mat om cas om MORNE tee; 
moet enemt oe OK ENS 


pa & ra em entuf se- 


een ye a hehe 


betau 4 d*zed n& em 


tr'n0a tut na an aver 4) V8 Qe iy” Sanaa 


nen aud er zed en ba 


A fle & a, ad je 
ué kher ben 4u[a] her |... Y 7 <— cs (ww —_—D << wm 


dua peref em rua en | 2 eS KTM 


rethu 32 nebt auf her won $ ! 


eae wd ied a ee | 


TRANSLATION. 


in a towering rage because of her solicitation, 29 even the sin that she asked 
him (to commit). Thereupon she grew very much afraid*, dut he said these 
words” to her: ‘* Have you 80 not taken the place of a mother to me,t and 
your husband that of a father? Is he not older than I am{-and supporting 
me? Oh, 31 what great wickedness is this which you ask me (to commit) ! 
Ask me not again !§ As for me, I shall” not tell a living soul, nor shall any- 
thing about this matter go forth from my mouth to any man.”Q* 82 Then 
he put (on his arm) the load and 

*Lit.: ‘afraid very very 

tLit.: bi Well, now, were yous 890 2 to me in the place of, &c.’ 

fLit.: ‘now the old one t 


Lit.: ‘* be not saying it to me again,’ 
Lit.: ‘for not will I be in giving to go forth it out of my mouth to people 32 all.’ 
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IV. i > Gp DRA > aa — san Qh hey ad mp Transliteration. 


AAA o<>p -uf her emt nef er 
cg, ote Mia. aa 


sekhet un anef her sper 


- = en Me uf 33 K_RW re il paif sen 4 du sen 
ne eT eee 


ra baku kher ar_em ar em 


~ iad a KS 
wen @ fi) a nw kbet her tera en ruha 
Qi | <— e we iN un 4n paif sen 4 behau 
xt ts fl it ps Y 
{er paif] 34 per du pa- 


»* vemBNe eee 
KFA WSF ee naif dautu [auf her] 


a @ SaW i 2 atep tuf em khetu neb 
we ag IN | bee i 


en sekhet em tuf an 


RO YET 35 ngrpngiin naif dautu 35 er hatefi 


SR Tih “ome 


dhafitu enjti em pa 


MSS. NASR SU Ste + anna u 


TRANSLATION.. 


went to the field. When he had arrived where his older brother was, they 
began to busy themselves 38 with their work.* But when the evening 
came,t the older brother returned to his 834 house, while his younger brother 
walked behind his cattle, having loaded himself down with all the produce 
of the field and driving his cattle 85 before him® to let them rest in the 
stable, which was in the town. Then 


Sh: Som were beginning to to work 33 etre work. 
tLit.: ‘‘ when after the time of evenin 
TLit.: ‘to give lying down (in) their stables,” ‘The preposition ‘‘in’’ is omitted by the scribe by mistake 
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NOTES. 


ronson | Co neshau ‘‘tresses of hair.” The lithographed fac-simile gives 
—r\<5. maau, which would make the word an hapaxlegomenon. It is best, 
however, considering the mutilated condition of this portion of the line, to 
read neshau instead, which would be written almost identically in Hieratic. 

"The \? na after azedu “ youth” literally: ‘*to me,” makes no sense. 
It is altogether out of place here, and its position after this word ‘‘ youth” 
must be due to an oversight of the copyist. It occurs again in line 61, but 
is correctly omitted in line 28. 


*hunnu a ‘‘a large measure” or basket. The word is identical with the 
Hebrew re hin ;” cf. Josephus Arch. 3, 9, §4. The most frequent occur- 
rence of this word as an Egyptian measure is in the great Papyrus Harris 
No. 1, in the lists of the gifts of Ramses III. to the temple, where it is also 
spelled oe wT hannu. The usual Egyptian designation of this 
measure is [0 @) hin, which, according to Prof. Diimichen’s researches, is 
equivalent to 45% centiliters. The measure (} hetep, mentioned below in 
line 25, which we translate ** bushel,” is in reality 72 liters 80 centiliters. 


* 1) must be read at here. It is not a generic term for ‘‘ seed” like 
pertu, but the Coptic €twT [eidt] ‘*hordeum: barley.” The reading at 
is certain from Lepsius’ Ae/feste Texte, page 5, second col. An. 1, where is 

Qa 


al me at and Zeitschrift 1881, Taf. III. b 5, where is | © at and from a 


oo 
few other passages. In the tomb of Thi we find written over a boat loaded 


with grain the words °°,— at a ‘*‘much barley.” In Ptolemaic times the 


word was also written } and () ; ef. picture of barley in Rosellini 
000 ooo 


Mon. Stor. II. 33. 2. 


“beti ‘‘ spelt” is the Coptic fwre [béte], the Greek OAvpa, the Latin 
far. This is the ‘‘¢riticum spelta” already mentioned by Herodotus and 
found in Egyptian tombs*by Unger. According to the inscriptions it was of 
two kinds: hez ‘* white” and desher ‘‘red,” and was especially used in 

A 
the manufacture of oe heqt ‘‘ beer.”—In Exodus ix. 31-32, we find 
three kinds of Egyptian grain mentioned: 1. ‘‘ barley,” or at; 2. ‘ spelt,” 
or beti; 3. ‘‘ wheat,” or the Egyptian Ss su, Coptic COTO [sto]. 
ooo 
These three kinds are pictured in Lepsius’ Devkm. III. 103a as stored in 
three separate rooms, one containing } at “barley,” the other \ beti 
o0o ooo 


”> 4 ” 
‘*spelt,” and the third a _ set or su ‘‘ wheat. 
o0oos 
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af} — Notice that this feminine personal pronoun, as a suffix, represents 
either the first or the second person. When the first, as here, it is pro- 
nounced a, but when the second, as in lines 29 (tut), 30 (pait), 40 (dut), 
42 (pait), it is pronounced t. 
pine jo The scribe, in the hurry of copying, omitted the first nec- 
a - 
essary sign \. The word must be read zedtu, otherwise, without this 
sign, it would be detu; cf. lines 25, 40, 61, 62, 108, 159, 182, where it 
is variously, but correctly, spelled. In line 40 the word signifies ‘+ to have 
criminal intercourse with one.” 


aA 
“Sip dua ought rather to be 4=* dut, as is usual in our papyrus. The 


sign Ga: which is transcribed Si, must have been placed here by mistake 
for &y, OF a, by the scribe. 3 


*rethu. Erman, of Berlin, and others following his lead, read this 
rometu, because that was the form of the word in the oldest Egyptian texts 
and in the Coptic language. It is idle to transcribe thus, as the Egyptian 
spelling rometu occurs but once on the monuments. Thousands of times 
the word is clearly spelled as rethu. <> is never a syllabic sign for rom, 
but simply the letter r, 


*<—— fi is the archaic form of the masc. third pers. pron. suffix, with the 
appended i, Notice the same addition of i in line 55, also in pai (the 
demonstrative, from the article pa) in lines 27, 31, 44, 123, 147, 164, 182. 


The Tomb of Khuenaten. 


TEL EL-AMARNA: Jan. 23, 1892. 

It has long been known that the Arabs had obtained access to the tomb of 
the remarkable founder of Tel el-Amarna; the heart scarab of Khuenaten 
was sold two or three years ago at Luxor, and the jewelry of Neferti-iti, 
his queen, a year or two before that. The secret of the place having been 
obtained, M. Alexandre proceeded this month to open up the tomb on behalf 
of the authorities ; some of your readers may agreeably remember him as in 
charge of the sale-room of the Gizeh Museum. With the permission of 
MM. Daressy and Alexandre, I was the first visitor to the tomb. It is now 
closed with iron gates, and numbered 26, North Tombs. 

Crossing the great plain here to the second largest valley, four miles to the 
east, the road winds for four miles more up that valley, passing a remarkable 
subsidence in the limestone strata, and reaching a narrow side ravine in 
which is the tomb. 
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The entrance is like that of the tomb of Seti I. at Thebes; but the sloping 
passage is about half the length of that. The walls are quite plain. On the 
right, after the first slope, is a turn leading to another descending passage 
quite unfinished. This was made subsequently to the tomb of Merit-aten 
the king’s daughter, which comes further down on the right. It consists of 
three chambers, the walls of which are covered with figures; most of these 
are weepers, headed in one place by the king weeping, beneath the disk and 
rays, before his daughter, who stands in a shrine or canopy. At'the end of 
the sloping passage is the chamber of Khuenaten, about thirty feet square, 
with two rough pillars. It has been carved all over, but mainly on a plaster 
coat which has largely perished. The fragments of scenes which remain 
are purely formal, and not of importance. There is no color, and the work 
is poor. On the floor, amid a mass of loose stones, are pieces of the granite 
sarcophagus smashed in early times, and parts of ushadtis. 

It is much to be wished that this place should be most carefully cleared 
out, to solve the question about this king, as to physiognomy, sex, and tat- 
tooing, all of which are questioned. It is now left in a half-cleared state, by 
superior orders, as I have heard. My own work in the town here has pro- 
duced several new results, which I hope to report on before long. I am 
expressly debarred from touching the tombs. 

Ws. Fiinvers PETRIE, 
In The Academy, London. 

Mr. Petrie says later that it was Khuenaten’s second daughter, Maktaten, 
who was buried there, and for whom the king, queen and three daughters, 
all mourn. From the stele it seems that Khuenaten was not married till 
after he came to the throne. His oldest daughter alone appears on tablets 
of the sixth year, and two daughters on tablets of the eighth year, while those 
born later have been squeezed in afterwards on the edges. 





Letter from Egypt. 


Dahabiyeh /star; Feb. 1, 1892. 


I have been spending a few days at Tel el-Amarna—or, rather, Haggi 
Qandil, for the village of Tel el-Amarna is now inaccessible to a dahabiyeh. 
Mr. Flinders Petrie is excavating the ruins of the old city of Khu-n-Aten, 
‘‘the heretic king” of Egypt; while M. Alexandre, on behalf of the Gizeh 
Museum, has been clearing the sand away from the tombs and defending 
them against maltreatment by the erection of iron gates. Mr. Petrie will, 
doubtless, give a report of his discoveries himself, so I shall confine myself 
to saying that to me the most interesting has been that of Mykenzan pottery, 
of a more pronounced type even than that which he found in the Fayydm, as 
well as that of very beautiful variegated Phoenician glass. As the city of 
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Khu-n-Aten had an existence of only about thirty years, the age of both these 
products of ancient industry is now conclusively settled. Would that Dr. 
Schliemann were still alive to enjoy this striking confirmation of the date to 
which he assigned the monuments of Mykéne and Tiryns! 

M. Alexandre has spent the summer and autumn among the tombs of Tel 
el-Amarna, and his labors have been rewarded by some important discov- 
eries. At the entrance to one of the tombs, for instance, he has found stele 
of the usual tombstone shape let into the wall like the dedication tablets of 
Greek and Roman times. The removal of the sand from the foot of the 
great stela of Khu-n-Aten, first discovered by Prisse d’Avennes, has brought 
to light a most interesting text. This describes the distance of the stele 
erected by the Pharaoh one from the other, and thus defines the limits of the 
territory belonging to the city which he built. 

But M. Alexandre’s crowning discovery —a discovery which is one of the 
most important made in Egypt in recent years—did not take place until 
December 30. It was an agreeable new year’s gift to the authorities of the 
Gizeh Museum, and was nothing less than the discovery of the tomb of Khu- 
n-Aten himself. The tomb is well concealed, and is at a great distance from 
the river and the ruins of the old city. Midway between the northern and 
the southern tombs of Tel el-Amarna, in the amphitheatre of cliffs to the 
east of the ancient town, are two ravines, the northernmost of which is now 
called the Darb el-Hanzawi. If this is followed for a distance of more than 
three miles from its mouth, we arrive at a small valley which branches off 
on the left-hand side from the main ravine. Towards the head of this, and 
on the left side, is the tomb of the Pharaoh who tried to dethrone the God of 
Thebes. It resembles the famous ‘* Tombs of the Kings” at Thebes, being 
in the form of a subterranean passage cut in the rock, and sloping down- 
wards at an acute angle to a distance of more than 100 metres. In front of 
the entrance is a double flight of steps also cut out of the rock, with a slide 
for the mummy between them. After entering the passage of the tomb, 
which is broad and lofty, we :pass on the right another long passage, prob- 
ably intended for the queen, but never finished. Soon afterwards we come 
to a chamber, also on the right, which serves as an antechamber to another 
within. The walls of both chambers have been covered with stucco, and 
embellished with hieroglyphs and sculptures. Among the latter are figures 
of prisoners from Ethiopia and Syria, of the solar disk, and of female mourn- 
ers who weep and throw dust on their heads. From the inscriptions we 
learn that the two chambers were the burial-place of Khu-n-Aten’s daughter 
Aten-mert, who must consequently have died before him. It further follows 
that Ra-si-aa-ka, Aten-mert’s husband, who received the titles of royalty in 
consequence of his marriage, must have been co-regent with Khu-n-Aten. 

Khu-n-Aten himself was buried in a large, square-columned hall at the 
extreme end of the tomb. Fragments of his granite sarcophagus have been 
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found there by M. Alexandre, as well as pieces of the exquisitely fine mum- 
my cloth in which the body was wrapped. At the entrance to the tomb M. 
Alexandre also picked up broken ushadtis, upon which the cartouches of 
Khu-n-Aten are inscribed. Before the Pharaoh had been properly entombed 
it would seem that his enemies broke into his last resting-place, destroyed 
his sarcophagus, tore the wrappings of his mummy to shreds, and effaced 
the name and immage of his god wherever it was engraved upon the wall. 
The only finished portions of the tomb are the chambers in which his daugh- 
ter was buried. Elsewhere the tomb is in the same condition as the majority 
of the tombs of his adherents. The walls have never been covered with 
stucco, much less painted or sculptured, and even the columns of the mag- 
nificent hall in which his sarcophagus was placed remain rough-hewn. It 
is clear that the king died suddenly, and that he was buried in haste on the 
morning of a revolution. His followers may have made a stand against their 
enemies for a few months, but it is difficult to believe from the state in which 
the tomb has been found that they can have done so for a longer time. Very 
shortly after Khu-n-Aten’s death his city must have been destroyed, never to 
be inhabited again. 

The tomb of the king is cut in the only good piece of rock that appears to 
exist in the ravine in which it is situated. No traces have yet been found of 
any other tombs in the same valley. But the position of the tomb is admir- 
able, standing as it does in the axis of the old city, and in the centre of the 
line of cliffs which are pierced with the sepulchres of the followers of ‘‘ the 
heretic king.” 

Besides Tel el-Amarna, I have also visited El-Hibeh and the little temple 
of Shishak, which was uncovered there last year. It is, unfortunately, in a 
most ruinous condition. One of the natives took me to a recently-found 
necropolis at a place under the cliffs called Ed-Diban, some two miles dis- 
tant. More than a thousand graves have been discovered here; and the 
ground is strewn with bones, bits of mummy cloth, and fragments of wooden 
coffins. Some of the coffin lids were painted, and I copied the hieroglyphs 
upon them. A rudely-carved face and pair of hands had been attached to 
most of them. The necropolis is plainly of the Roman age, and its occu- 
pants belonged to the poorer classes. 

In the White Monastery near Sohag, I found a stone with the cartouche of 
Darius which had formed part of the ancient temple of Crocodilopolis; and 
at Rodah I copied the prenomen of Alexander I. on the fragment of a 
granite column. I do not know if these have been noticed before. 

I must not forget to mention that I picked up some fine flint spear-heads 
near the line of Roman forts on the north side of the Gebel Sheikh Embarak, 
where I discovered an enormous manufactory of flint weapons and tools 
three years ago. The ground is covered over a large area with cores and 
flakes innumerable, mixed here and there with fragments of Roman pottery 
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and glass. The flint has been brought from elsewhere; and some of John- 
son Pasha’s police seem to have discovered the spot, which they describe as 
in the hills, where there are long subterranean holes out of which flint has 
been dug. 

Lastly, I may add that at the back of the Monastery of Mari Girgis, about 
three miles south of Ekhmim, I found that another cemetery of the early 
Coptic period has been discovered, and that it is providing the dealers with 
fresh supplies of ancient embroideries. keh ‘Baron. 


In Zhe Academy, London. 


The Oldest Portraits in the World. 


The oldest works of plastic art in existence are in a glass case in the 
museum at Boulak. They are the statues of General Ra-hotep and his wife 
Princess Nefert. These statues are carved in fine limestone, seated, and 
colored. They were found in a tomb of the IIId Dynasty, and are contem- 
porary with Snefru, a king who reigned before the time of Khufu, the 


Cheops of Herodotos. They lived therefore at a time when the great pyra- 
mids of Gizeh were not yet built, and at a date which is variously calculated 
as from about 6300 to 4000 years before the present day. 

Ra-hotep was the son of a king, and had filled many important offices 
during his life. He led the warriors in the service of the monarch, and in 
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On, the town of the god Ra, he bore the sacred office of chief priest. This 
portrait of Ra-hotep as well as that of his wife displays sound views of real- 
istic art, and must be regarded as one of those portraits which we feel at once 
must be like the originals. General Ra-hotep is represented as a stalwart, 
square-cut, sturdy man, with the brow well developed, the nose sharply cut 
and slightly arched, the cheek bones high, the lips full, the chin small, and 
the skull of ample size. The flesh-tints of Ra-hotep are reddish-brown, while 
those of the Princess are buff. The eyes of both are inserted, the whites 
being of opaque white quartz, and the iris of transparent crystal. A small 
silver nail fixed behind the iris receives and reflects the light, thus giving to 
the eyes a look of intelligence that is almost appalling. They have never 
been equalled by the most skillfully made eyes of modern manufacture. Says 
Miss Edwards: ‘* When Mariette’s Arabs opened the tomb in which the 
statues of Nefert and Ra-hotep were discovered, , they first drew back in 
terror; and then, believing them to be inhabited by demons, were with diffi- 
culty restrained from smashing them. Their alarm was natural enough. 
Looking into the eyes of this wonderful pair, and seeing how the light shifts 
in their liquid depths it is difficult not to believe that they look at us, even as 
we look at them, and that their gaze is not following us as we move from 
group to group in the hall of the museum where they sit ‘enthroned. But 
how strangely and luridly those eyes of quartz and crystal have gleamed from 
the depths of that dark sepulchre of Meydim into which no ‘Yay of daylight 
had found its way for nearly six thousand years!” 


Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
To the Editor of Biblia: has 
From February 20 to March 21, these subscriptions have come to hand : 
President J. N. Fradenburgh, 
Prof. G. S. F. Savage, D.D. : -D., D. 5.00 
Prof. Ira M. Price, Ph.D... 6.25 r 31.25 
Allan Bourn ; .R. W. in 5.00 
Miss Abby W. Turner..... 5.00 
Mrs. William H. Perkins... 5. John J. Albright..... 5.00 
Mrs. C. B. Potter 5. 5.00 
Hon. A. W. Thayer , Rev. i S. Dobbs, D.D. 5-00: 
Be MD ins, 0 08 040s 50 : Mrs. Saran J. Hart .... 31.25 
Rev. Henry D’B. Mulford.. 5.00 Hon. J. M. Rodocanaobi... 10.00 
Rev. H. C. Haydn, D.D... 5.00 Mrs. Cates S. GREEN .... 60.00 
The annual circular is now issued, and I propose to mail it this week to 
our subscribers. Subscriptions or donations for 1892 are now due. A note 
received to-day states that the Annual Meeting, on March 11, was of much 
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interest despite Miss Edwards’ enforced absence through illness. The elec- 
tion of Hon. George William Curtis as Aonorary Vice-President, to succeed 
Mr. Lowell, is very gratifying to me personally. The mantle falls on a 
genuine Elisha. The choice of Hon. Edward G. Mason as Vice-President 
means that we have an efficient and accomplished ally and associate in this 
county, and particularly in the great West. Mr. Mason is President of the 
C::cago Historical Society, among other official positions of honor, and 
‘ly realizes the value of our historical and archeological work in Egypt. 
\ {ine corps of forty-two local honorary secretaries will now aid in raising 


tunds for this cause. > a 
Wma. C. Winstow. 


525 Beacon Street, Boston, March 21, 1892. 


Subscriptions to the Archzeological Survey of Egypt. 


To the Editor of Biblia: 

Gratefully do I acknowledge the munificent sum of Three Hundred 
Dollars in one check—the largest contribution yet to the Fund from New 
England, and the second largest from America. Two Hundred of it are for 
the Survey. - Bqually grateful to all, who, with smaller subscriptions send 
hearty words.of cheer. Mr. Newberry made a very interesting report of the 
Survey at the Annual meeting. Since February 20, the following subscrip- 
tions have been received to date: 

Miss Jennie E. Hamand....$ 5.00 Rev. A. S. Dobbs,D.D..... 5.00 
Allan Bourn 5: Mrs. Sarah J. Hartt 

Hon. Alex. W. Thayer ‘ Mrs. Caleb S. Green 

Mrs. James A. Penfield.... 


hn J. Albright.... 
John J & Ws. C. WINsLow. 


525 Beacon Street, Boston, March 21, 1892. 


Archzological Notes. 


In an article in the August Brsiia we referred to the controversy wnich 
has been going on for over thirty years in regard vo tne Sumerian and Akka- 
dian language. It is still disputed whether the name ‘* Akkadian” belongs 
to the normal language, and ‘* Sumerian” to the dialect, or the reverse, 7. ¢ 
which of the two was the language of Northern, and which of Southern 
Babylonia. Hincks gave the name Akkadian to a race speaking an aggluti- 
nating idiom which occupied the Babylonian plains before the Assyrians, 
and that Semitic civilization had gained a footing in the country by grafting 
itself on to this anterior civilization. Oppert, however, takes Akkadian to be 
absolutely synonymous with Assyrian, both simply implying the Semitic 
speech of Nineveh and Babylon, the language of the third column of the 
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Achemenidian cuneiform inscriptions. Halevy (‘* Observations Critiques sur 
les prétendus Tourantens de la Babylonie:” Journal Asiatque, June, 1874), 
endeavored to show that the presence of an Uralo-Altaic speaking people on 
Mesopotamian soil has been proved neither by the monuments, which all be- 
long to the Semitic art, nor by the geographical names (also Semitic), nor 
yet by the evidence of writers. Over this theory there has been a contro- 
versy for many years. 

A work has just been published entitled “ Samassumukim, Konig von Bab- 
ylonien,” by C. F. Lehmann, which gives a long and elaborate study of the 
Sumerian question. He shows against Halevy and others, that what has 
been called the ‘‘ Akkadian” and ** Sumerian” language of early Babylonia 
was a really existent non-Semitic language, and no system of short-hand or 
cryptography, invented by priests. He presents strong arguments to show 
that Haupt was wrong in supposing Akkadian and Sumerian to be two 
kindred non-Semitic dialects, and that many scholars have been wrong in 
supposing Sumer to be South Babylonia and Akkad North Babylonia. Ac- 
cording to Lehmann the Sumerian was the non-Semitic language which was 
first reduced to writing, as was generally supposed before Halevy, while the 
Akkadian is nothing else than the Semitic Babylonian. 


In answer to numerous inquiries we would say, that the monthly parts of 
** Ancient Egypt” will be securely packed in pasteboard rolls, and with each 
part will be sent a ‘‘ specie mailing packet” and a stamped envelope, so 
that the fifty cents can be forwarded at once. A good many subscribers 
have already paid for from two to twelve parts in order to save the trouble 
of monthly payments. 

The work will be 13 by 17 inches, and will be printed on heavy book 
paper. Each part will average about fifty photo-engravings. Many of the 
illustrations, particularly portraits, will be in half-tone. Among the por- 
traits will be those of Brugsch, Erman, Ebers, Lepsius, Wiedemann, 
Diiemichen, Mariette, Maspero, Naville, and many other well-known Egyp- 
tologists. 

The first part, which will be ready this month, will be devoted to ‘* The 
Land and the People.” Among the illustrations will be maps of Egypt, of 
the Nomes, sources of the Nile, Egypt during the pluvial period, views of 
the Nile, Racial portraits, taken from photographs by Mr. Flinders Petrie, 
etc., etc. A number of excellent maps of Egypt will be given in the different 
parts, showing Egypt at various periods, and giving the sites of the recent 
explorations of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 

It must be remembered that this work, which is the finest ever issued on 
the subject by private enterprise, is under our ‘* Special Offer” given to 
subscribers at /ess than it costs to produce it. The work will be electrotyped, 
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and after a sufficient number of copies of each part are printed to supply our 
subscribers, the plates will pass out of our control, and then the work can 
only be procured of agents at $1.00 a part. 

Under our ‘* Special Offer” we cannot supply one-third of the Brsiia 
readers with the work, but we hope and expect on the day of going to press 
that our five hundred list will be full. 

Dr. von Luschan, the leader, and Herr Koldewag, the architect, of the 
expedition working under the auspices of the Berlin Orient Committee, have 
recently made their official report. In the spring of 1891, the expedition 
made extensive excavations in Sinjirli, in Northern Syria, for the purpose of 
laying bare the extensive ruins of what is regarded as a very old royal city of 
the Hittites. The royal city with its palaces and walls was one of vast éx- 
tent. The explorers found a strong double wall around a place of fully 700 
meters in diameter. Within this space the foundations of a number of large 
palaces were unearthed, that cover three times as much ground as the Royal 
Palace in Berlin. Dr. von Luschan expresses his belief that the outer walls 
of the city date back to the second millenium before Christ, or fully one 
thousand years earlier than the heroic period of the Greeks. 


We quote the following from the Cairo correspondent of the 7%mes :— 

‘*M. Grébaut, director of the Antiquities Department, has been granted 
leave of absence. M. de Morgan [? Menant], the well-known French 
Assyriologist, is charged with a special mission to investigate and report to 
the Government upon the condition of the department. It is hoped, and it 
is not improbable, that the result will be a permanent change in the manage- 
ment, which for a long time has excited the gravest complaints from men of 
all nationalities interested in Egyptology.” 


The handsome sum of three hundred dollars has been received by Dr. 
Winslow from a subscriber in Boston. It is the largest donation to the 
Egypt Exploration Fund yet made in New England, and the second largest of 
all the 4,400 subscriptions since 1883. The late Miss Catherine Wolfe of New 
York presented the munificent donation of $1,000 in 1887. There is no rea- 
son why the wealthy patrons of educational and other good causes should not 
give liberally to such a cause as that of the exploration societies in the East. 

The British Museum has just published two books connected with its 
lately acquired papyri from Egypt. The first is a third edition of Aristotle’s 
“ Athenaion politeia.” The other is a fac-simile of the entire MS. of the 
Mimes of Herodas or Herondas. Heretofore only about ten lines had been 
preserved of this Alexandrinian poet. The new find has 700 lines from him, 
constituting sevén-different poems, and in a meter almost without a paralleél. 
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‘*If we have been utterly confounded in contemplating the stupendous 
monuments of Egyptian magnificence, which continue to defy the ravages 
of time, what shall be said of remains of more ancient pyramids and colossal 
figures in America, of a style and character analogous to those of ancient 
Egypt, whose very stones are crumbling to decay, and on whose flinty sides 
verdure has crept over the dust of ages, until ancient and gigantic forests 
have acquired root hold, and grown over their very summits? Many an 
Alexander and Napoleon of pre-historic times has gone to his rest, and left 
no record, capable of enduring to the age we live in, to mark the glory of 
his empire. Many mummies are found in Peru, enveloped in bandages of 
fine cloth, while the bodies of kings are admirably preserved by means of a 
secret known only to the royal family.” Cuas. Wotcott Brooks. 


The Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palestina-Vereins, edited by Professor Guthe, 
of Leipzig, issued quarterly by Baedeker, of Leipzig, at ten marks a year, is 
an excellent periodical for Bible students. It is now in its fourteenth volume. 
While the Germans do not, as the English are doing and the Americans 
attempted to do, make original excavations and measurements in the Holy 
Land, they utilize, for scientific and biblical purposes, better than all others, 
the materials and data received, although their journal is not without reports 
of new discoveries, furnished especially by Architect Schick. 


Dr. Charles Waldstein has received a concession from the Greek Govern- 
ment for the American School of Classical Studies at Athens to excavate 
Sparta, with Amyclz and any other site in the whole of Laconia, for seven 
years. It is proposed to make a beginning at Sparta this month. At pres- 
ent excavations under Dr. Waldstein’s direction are going on at Eretria, fin- 
ishing the theatre; and the excavations of the theatre of Sicyon, undertaken 
by the American School five years ago, have now been completed. 


San is no longer the inaccessible heap of ruins that it was when Mr. Petrie 
was excavating there. The traveler can leave the railway at a station not 
far from Mansourah and step at once into a comfortable dahabiyeh, which 
will convey him to the spot in a few hours along one of those broad and 
deep canals which Egypt owes to the English administration. The scene of 
Mr. Petrie’s labors has become a place of picnic for the European inhabi- 
tants of Mansourah. 





Prof. W. W. Moore, D.D. of the Union Theological Seminary, Hamp- 
den-Sidney, Va., has an interesting article in the Union Seminary Magazine 
for Jan.-Feb., entitled ‘* Some Recent Explorations in Egypt.” <A résumé 
is given of the explorations made under the auspices of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund, Zoan, Tell Nebesheh, Goshen, Bubastis and Tahpanhes. 
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The Egypt Exploration Fund was found- 
ed in 1888, under the Presidency of the 
late Sir Erasmus Wilson, for the purpose 
of promoting historical investigation in 
Egypt by means of systematically con- 
ducted ‘explorations; particular attention 
being given to sites which may be expected 
to throw light upon obscure questions of 
history and topography, such as those con- 
nected with the mysterious ‘‘ Hyksos” Pe- 
riod, the district of the Hebrew Sojourn, 
the route of the Exodus, and the early 
sources of Greek art. The work is con- 
ducted on the principle of careful exam- 
ination of all details, and the preservation 
of objects discovered. These objects are 
of supreme value and interest, inasmuch as 
they illustrate the international influences 
of Egyptian, Greek, Assyrian, and Syrian 
styles; afford reliable data for the history 
of comparative art; reveal ancient techni- 
cal processes; and yield invaluable exam- 
amples of art in metal, stone and pottery. 
The metrological results are also of the 
highest importance, some thousands of 
weights having already been found. 

Since the establishment of the fund in 
1883, explorers have been sent out every 
season; two and sometimes three, con- 
ducting excavations in different parts of 
the Delta. Each year has veen fruitful 
in discoveries. Much has been done 
towards the restoration of the ancient 
topography of Lower Egypt. The sites of 
famous cities have been identified; the 
Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of 
Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daph- 
ne (identical with the Biblical Z’ahpanhes), 
have been discovered; statues and inscrip- 
tions, papyri, and beautiful objects in 
bronze and other metals, as well as in por- 
celain and glass, have been found; new 
and unexpected light (not less momentous, 
or likely to produce less effect on contem- 
porary criticism, than the discoveries of 
Dr. Schliemann in Greece and Asia) has 
been cast upon the ancient history of the 
Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of 
the Exodus have been defined, and its di- 
rection determined; three most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and 


Greek epigraphy have been recovered from 
the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bu- 
bastis ; and, lastly, a series of archeologi- 
cal surveys of the Delta have been made, 
most of the larger mounds having been 
measured and planned. 

Excavations have been carried on princi- 
pally at the following sites: 

1883.— Tel-el-Maskhutah, in the Wady 
Tumilat, discovered to be Pithom-Succoth, 
one of the ‘‘store-cities” built by the 
forced labor of the Hebrew colonists in the 
time of the Oppression. This discovery 
and its results are described by the ex 
plorer, Dr. Naville, in his Memoir entitled 
‘*The Store-City of Pithom,” in which the 
route of the Exodus is laid down. 

1884.— San (the Tanis of the Septuagint 
and the Greek historians, the Zoan of. the 
Bible). This excavation and its results 
are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
in the Memoir entitled ‘‘ Tanis, Part I.” 

1885.— Zell Nebireh, in the Western Del- 
ta, discovered to be Naukratis. This ex- 
cavation and its results are described by 
Mr. W. M. F. Petrie, in the Memoir en- 
titled ‘‘Naukratis, Part I.,” by Mr. Ernest 
A. Gardner, Director of the English School 
at Athens, in “Naukratis, Part II.” 

Also, Saft-el-Henneh, discovered to be 
the town of Goshen, capital of the an- 
cient district of that name. This excava- 
tion and its results are described by Dr. 
Naville, in the Memoir entitled ‘‘Goshen, 
and the Shrine of Saft-el-Henneh.’’ 

1886.— Tell Defenneh, the Biblical ‘*Tah- 
danhes” and the “Daphnae” of the classi- 
cal historians; also Tell Nebesheh, site of 
the ancient city of ‘‘Am,” a dependency 
of Tanis. These excavations and their re- 
sults are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, and his coadjutor, Mr. F. Llewel- 
lyn Griffith, in a Memoir entitled ‘‘ Daph- 
nae,” included in ‘‘ Tanis, Part II.” 

1887— T'ell-el- Yahudiyeh, an ancient Jew- 
ish settlement, now shown to be the City 
of Onias described by Joszphus. Memoir 
entitled ‘* Onias,” by Dr. Naville. 

1889-90.—Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth of 
the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks. Dr. 
Naville located the precise site of this 
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once magnificent red granite temple, and 
disinterred its grand ruins, abounding in 
superb monolithic shafts, massive archi- 
traves, sculptured blocks, broken colossi, 
bas-relief groups, etc., inscribed with val- 
uable hieroglyphic texts. The inscrip- 
tions touching the Pyramid era, Hyksos 
kings, and the warlike 18th Dynasty (that 
of Thothmes) are of absorbing interest to 
the historian, while the inscriptions re- 
lating to the period of Joseph are of thril- 
ling interest to every student of the Blble. 
‘‘Bubastis, Part I,” by Dr. Naville. ‘‘Part 
II,” to appear in the Spring of 1892. 
1890-91.— Ahnas-el-Medineh, the Hanes 
of the Bible and Heracleopolis of the 
Greeks. Its mounds were excavated by 
Dr. Naville. Memoir to appear. 
1890-8.—The Archeological Survey of 
Egypt. for which a special fund is provid- 
ed; under the charge of Messrs. Griffith, 
Fraser and Newberry, This work is of in- 
comparable importance in many ways, 
and, in view of the wholesale and irrepar- 
able destruction of sculptures by Arabs, 
tourists and dealers in ‘‘Antiques,” needs 
to be pushed vigorously forward. The fa- 
mous tombs of Beni Hassan were thor- 
oughly explored in ’90-92, and in ’92-’93 
the historic antiquities from Beni Hassan 
southward will be surveyed, traced, photo- 
graphed, copied, etc. Dr. Winslow out- 
lined the purpose of the survey in BrBiia 
for November, 1890; and in January 1892, 
he described some of the ‘‘results” at Beni 
Hassan. A‘‘ Special Extra Report,” illus- 


trated, edited by Miss Edwards, published 
in December, 1891, treated of the work 
there accomplished. The first memoir of 
the Survey is a quarto with thirty-one 
beautiful plates and illustrations (four in 
colors), treating of the sculptures and pic- 
tures of Beni Hassan, in which the social 
and business life of men, 2500 B. C., is 
richly depicted, and the facial types afford 
an cthnographical study, very valuable and 
altogether unique. Special circulars relat- 
ing to the Survey may be had from Dr. 
Winslow. 

The foregoing outlines the most impor- 
tant labors of the Fund. An annual quarto 
volume with elaborate illustrations and 
photographs, is published. All donors or 
subscribers of not less than $5.00 receive 
this volume of the season and annual report ; 
previous volumes are $5.00 each. See the 
advertisement elsewhere. The Survey vol- 
ume of the season is sent to all subscribers 
or donors of not less than $5.00 to the 
Survey. Said Dr. W. Hayes Ward, edi- 
tor, in The Independent, ‘‘The annual 
volumes published are abundant remuner- 
ation to. the subscribers of five dollars.’’ 
Three hundred men of the highest rank in 
education, theology, letters, business and 
public life— among them eighty - three 
university or college presidents — have 
subscribed to the American Branch of the 
Fund. For circulars and all information 
address the Honorary Secretary and Treas- 
urer, for the United States, Rev. W. C. 
Winslow, 525 Beacon street, Boston. 
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Mrs. Geo. W. Field, Chairman of the 
New York and Brooklyn Secretaries. Ad- 
dress, 123 West Eleventh St., New York 
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Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. y 
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Prof. Howard Osgood, D.D., Rochester, 
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Prof. James R. Jewett, Brown Univer- 
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t®~ Entirely without endowment the Society is absolutely dependent on voluntary contributions, 
even for this season’s labors. All services for the Funp by its officials are a gratuity. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


A Society for the accurate and system- 
atic investigation of the Archéeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical 
Geography, the Manners and Customs of 
the Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 


This Society was founded on June 22d, 
1865. It was established on the basis of 
the following rules: 


1. It was not to be a religious society. 
That is to say, it should not be pledged to 
advocate or attack any form of creed or 
doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any 
side in controversial matters. 

8. It wasto be conducted on strictly 
scientific principles. 

These ruies have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of 
the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried 
it out, and the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. 


Among them are Col. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K. C.B., K.C.M.G., F. R.8., LL. D., 
R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Si- 
nai); Col. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., 
G.C.M.G., F.R.8., R. E., (who con- 
ducted the excavations of Jerusalem); Ma- 
jor Conder, R. E. (surveyor of Western 
Palestine and of the east country, unfin- 
ished); Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. 
E. (Surveyor with Major Conder); the late 
Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. 8.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of 
Andover, Mass., etc. 


Although the Society is not a religious 
society, strictly so-called, its work neces- 
sarily possesses unusual interest for Bible 
Students, and its chief supporters are found 
among ministers of all denominations, who 
see in the results of the explorations many 
confirmations of the truth of Scripture. 


In the course of its twenty-five years’ 
existence, the Society, with limited funds 
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at its disposal, has done an immense 


amount of work, and published the result- 
in books, papers, maps, plans, and photo- 
graphs, primarily for the benefit of its sub- 
scribers, and als for the advantage of all 
students of the Sacred Scriptures. 


Among its chief operations may be enu- 
merated the following: 

1. Exoavations AT JERUSALEM.—These 
were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, and 
had very remarkable results. Jerusalem 
is now proved to be, to a great extent, a 
buried city, and the ancient foundations 
are in some places a hundred feet under- 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclo- 
sure have been examined down to the 
foundations, and the original masons’ 
marks found upon them. The contours of 
the rock, showing how the city was situa- 
ted betore the valleys were filled up, have 
been ascertained. In consequence of these 
and other discoveries, many questions of 
the topography relating to the city, and all 
Bible references to locality, are now viewed 
in an entirely new light. 

2. Tue ReCovERY OF THE SYNAGOGUE 
or GALILEE, BY Sir Cuarces Witson.— 
Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been 
planned and sketched, and are found to be 
of considerable architectural pretensions. 
As one consequence of this work, the 
building in which Christ taught the peo- 
ple could now be reconstructed. 


38. Tae Survey or Western Pates- 
TINE.—This work, occupying ten years in 
all, was carried out by Major Conder, R. 
E., and Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, R. E. Be- 
fore it was undertaken, muny parts of Pal- 
estine were a terra incognita—some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scrip- 
ture places temained unknown. But now 
we possess a map, on the scale of one inch 
to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed as the Ordnance map of England. 
In the course of the Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and 
fixe. 

4. Tue AronaoLoaicaAL Work or M. 
CLermont-GANNEAU.—Among the illustra- 


tions of the Bible furnished by this learned 
archeologist may be mentioned the Dis- 
covery of the Stone Zoheleth, the Inscrip- 
tions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed 
Stone of Herod's Temple, the ‘‘Vase of 
Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous 
Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the 
Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, 
and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, 
are additional archeological discoveries of 
incomparable importance due to other ex- 
plorers. Casts and drawings of these may 
be seen in the collection of the Fund. 


5. Tne Grorogicat Survey or Pat- 
ESTINE, BY Pror. E. Hutt, F. R. 8.—The 
geological facts here brought forward 
throw new light on the route of the Exo- 
dus, and afford conclusive proof that the 
Cities of the Plain are not under the waters 
of the Dead Sea. 


These paragraphs will give the reader 
some little—very little—idea of the Socie- 
ty’s work in the past. Before us lies work 
not less important. 


6. EXOAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM are Car- 


ried on from time to time as opportunity 
permits, and recorded in the Quarterly 


Statement, as also are all discoveries made 
during alterations in and outside the city. 

7. Tue Survey on tHe East or Jor- 
DAN, where scores of Scripture sites remain 
to be fixed, and where the country is even 
more thickly strewn with ruins than on the 
western side, is to be resumed when per- 
mission can be obtained. It was amid the 
ruins of Dibon, by the brook Arnon, that 
the Moabite Stone was found in 1868, and 
at Amman Major Conder discovered the 
Sassanian monument which is described in 
his book, ‘‘Heth and Moab,” as well as an 
immense number of rude stone monu- 
ments. It is confidently believed that a 
complete survey of this region would lead 
to very important discoveries. 

8. Inquiry intro MANNERS AND Cuvus- 
Toms, Proverss, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, 
&o.—Readers of Dr. Thomson’s ‘The 
Land and the Book,” or the Rev. J. Neil’s 
‘Palestine Explored,” will know what 
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vivid light is often thrown upon whole 
Glasses of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observation of the customs of the people. 
Yet no inquiry of this sort has ever been 
carried out systematically over the entire 
country. The Committee have made ar- 
rangements for conducting a scientific ex- 
amination into all these points by means of 
questions drawn up with the assistance of 
the President of the Archeological Soci- 
ety, the Director of the Folk-Lore Society, 
the Secretary of the Bible Society, and 
others. 


It cannot be too strongly urged that no 
time should be lost in pursuing the explo- 
rations, for the vandalism of the East, and 
the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, are fast destroying what 
ever records of the past lie exposed. 


All subscriptions for the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund should be sent to Prof. 
Theodore F. Wright, 42 Quincy Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Fund for the United States, 
and from whom all circulars,and other in- 


HE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY grants all 
college degrees to non-residents, but rigor- 
ously guards them by examinations at the stu- 
dent's home under local examiners or assistant 
professors. Tuition is carried on by correspon- 
dence under a large corps of professors, who 
teach almost every subject. Those who have 
left college without graduating should write us 
for uisite conditions, and graduate as soon as 
pos-ible. Post-graduate courses lead to all higher 


aypens. 

ATIONAL MAGAZINE, & large 32- literary 
journal, sample copy of which and application 
form for membership, will be mailed to any ad- 
dress on receipt of 10 cents. Address: 


147 THROOP STREET, CuicaGo, LLL. 





ASHVILLE COLLEGE for young ladies 
Three buildings; 30 officers; 407 pupils 
Vanderbilt University peavRagens music, art 
literature; kindergarten; complete Bene 
Health unsurpassed. Send tor catalogue to the 

President, 

REY. GEO. W. F. PRICE, D. D., 
Nashville, Tenn. 


ORHAM NORMAL SCHOOL. Tuition and 
text books free. Board reasonable. An 
nnsurpassed chance for a real practical profes- 
sional training. For further information address 


W. J. CORTHELL, Gorham, Me. 


formation in regard to the fund can be 
obtained. 


1. Subscribers of five dollars a year are en- 
titled to receive— 


(1) Post free the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,”’ 
which is the journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done 
by its agents, and a record of all dis- 
coveries made in the Holy Land. 


(2) The maps published by the Society 
at a greatly reduced price. 


(3) Post free on application, a copy of 
the following works :— 
Schumacher’s “Pella, the First Retreat 
of the Christians.” 


Schumacher’s ‘‘ Ajlin ‘within the 
Decapolis.’” 


(4) Copies of the other books issued by 
the Society at reduced prices. 


2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive 
the “ Quarterly Statements” free, and 
are entitled to the books and maps at 
the reduced price. 


Virginia, Miss Mary J. Baldwin, principal. 
ns Sept 4, 1890; closes June, i801 


AS Sirsint FEMALE SEMINARY, Staunton, 
on location, buildings, grounds and appoint- 


Unsur- 


ments. Fullcorps of teachers. Unrivalled ad- 
vantages in music, languages, elocution, art, 
book-keeping, physical culture, stenography and 
type-writing Board, etc., witfi full English 
course, $250 for entire session of 9 months. 
Music, art and yy extra. For particulars 
apply to Principal for catalogue. 


ENTRAL FEMALE COLLEGE, Lexington, 
Mo. oe for girls and young 
ladies. Beautiful building. heated by steam, 
lighted by gas, water on every floor. Fourteen 
teachers. a course in all departments. 
Conservatory of Music. Twenty-first session 
opens September 4, 1889. Terms moderate. Send 


for catalogue. 
A. A. JONES, A. M., Pres’t. 


. 7 HAT SHALL WE DO with our Daughters? 

Educate them thoroughly and practical- 

ly. here shall we send them? Before deciding 

at important question read carefully the an- 

nouncement and catalogue of DAUGHTERS” 
COLLEGE, near Harrodsburg, Ky. Address: 


JOHN AUG. WILLIAMS, Pres’t. 





